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quite prepared to think so. Only, two differences must be pointed 
out. In the first place, we can not do this; it would involve a com- 
plete departure for the conditions of sense-perception. In the sec- 
ond place, if the object is such an image, it is one which, unlike the 
images we have been considering thus far, exists whether you and I 
have it or not. That is to say, it is not, like most images that we do 
not have at this moment, a mere possibility for you and me, but is 
an actual image in itself. But my plan was to employ the term 
"image" for the sensible experiences you and I have in perception. 
To our query as to the relation between the object and the image, 
the facts have now returned an unequivocal answer. All attempts 
to identify the object with the image have failed. The image can not 
be construed either as the whole or as a part of the object. The ob- 
ject is quite other than it — in other words, immediatism has been 
shown to be untenable, and mediatism in some form to be true. We 
can not yet say in what form. The object may be a real existence 
beyond the image. Or it may be only an ideal entity distinct from 
it. What we are now sure of is that the image is merely a medium 
for cognizing it. 



0. A. Strong. 



Paris, France. 



DISCUSSION 

IN EBSPONSB TO PROFBSSOE McGILVARY 

WITH the editors' kind permission, I shall group together my 
responses to the three articles which Professor McGilvary 
has been kind enough to devote of late to my writings. 1 I shall take 
them in the order of their publication. 

1. Regarding my article in which I argued that if the ego-centric 
predicament marked a ubiquitous fact and so was a true predica- 
ment, it left the controversy between the idealist and the realist in- 
soluble and, in fact, meaningless, I should like to say that so far as I 
know there is nothing in that article which attributes to Professor 
Perry the belief that it is a true predicament. I had no such inten- 
tion ; it was the situation, not Professor Perry's views, that I was deal- 
ing with ; and besides I was not sure what his attitude was, as there 
are things in his writings that could be interpreted both ways. I 
certainly never thought of arguing that a realist must accept the 

1 ' ' Realism and the Ego-Centric Predicament, ' ' Philosophical Review, May, 
1912; "Professor Dewey's Awareness," this Journal, Vol. IX., page 301; and 
' ' Professor Dewey 's Brief Studies in Realism, ' ' this Journal, Vol. IX., page 344. 
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predicament as real; although I was convinced (and still am) that 
any realism which regards the self, ego, mind, or subject as neces- 
sarily one of two terms of the knowledge relation can not escape the 
predicament. So far as Professor McGilvary's argument is con- 
cerned, if the predicament is a predicament, he has fallen into a fal- 
lacy which, upon retrospection, I think he will find as amusing as he 
finds, upon occasion, my logic. He quotes the following from Pro- 
fessor Perry: "The same entity possesses both immanence by virtue 
of its membership in one class, and also transcendence, by virtue of 
the fact that it may belong also indefinitely to many classes." In 
comment, Professor McGilvary adds: "This means that when T 
stands in the complex TB C (E) it had 'immanence': but when 
this same T stands in some other complex TB n T', it has 'transcend- 
ence' with respect to the former complex." If the predicament is 
genuine, a moment's reflection will make it obvious that the last 
formula is not complete. It should read TB n T'R c (E). Any known 
relation among things, if knowledge involves a relation to an ego, is 
itself in relation to the ego. 2 That with respect to the subject-matter 
of knowledge, realism has the advantage over idealism of recognizing 
the importance of the relations that things sustain to one another 
was explicitly recognized in my article. 3 

2. In the second article, Professor McGilvary asks me two ques- 
tions. In reply to his first, I would say that he is right in suggesting 
that I included "organic inhibitions" within the generic term "or- 
ganic releases" — a careless way of writing. His second question is 
not so easily disposed of: namely, "Why are these 'organic releases' 
called 'the conditions of awareness' rather than awareness itself?" 
The passage of my own upon which Professor McGilvary bases his 
question reads as follows : " Of course on the theory I am interested 
in expounding the so-called action of 'consciousness' means simply 
the organic releases in the way of behavior which are the conditions 
of awareness, and also modify its content." Professor McGilvary's 

2 Since the text was written, Professor McGilvary 's review of Perry 's 
"Recent Philosophical Tendencies" has appeared (Philosophical Review, July, 
1912). In this review Professor McGilvary states the point succinctly and 
vividly in this way: "How can we discount what is ipso facto counted in the 
very act of discounting?" (p. 466). This relieves Professor McGilvary from 
any imputation of incurring the fallacy mentioned above. But it makes me 
even more uncertain than before as to just why and how my article fell under 
his criticism. 

3 ' ' Nevertheless, I do not conceive that the realistic assertion and the ideal- 
istic assertion in this dilemma stand on the same level, or have the same value. 
The fact that objects vary in relation to one another independently of their 
relation to a ' knower ' is a fact, and a fact recognized by all schools. ' ' This 
Journal, Vol. VIII., page 551 — the article with which Mr. McGilvary is here 
dealing. 
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difficulty is a natural one: the passage should either have expanded 
or not appeared at all. I was alluding to the views of those who hold 
that "consciousness" acts directly upon objects. Since my own 
view appears similar to this doctrine and has, as matter of fact, been 
identified with it, I threw in the above-quoted passage. My inten- 
tion was to state that the difference made in objects was made not 
by a distinct or separate entity or power called consciousness, but by 
the distinctive type of behavior that involves awareness. The pas- 
sage as I wrote it is worded with an unfortunate accommodation to 
the view I was criticizing. "What I should have brought out was, first, 
that "consciousness" is short for conscious or intelligent behavior; 
and, secondly, that this kind of behavior makes its own distinctive 
difference in the things involved in its exercise. The unfortunate 
accommodation to which I refer (and which gives point to Professor 
McGilvary's query) is the seeming acceptance on my part of a dual- 
ism between organic action and awareness of an object. Cancelling 
this concession and remaining true to my own point of view, the dis- 
tinction between organic action and the object known is replaced by 
the distinction of unconscious and purposive behavior with re- 
spect to objects. Strictly speaking, accordingly, upon my view the 
' ' organic releases ' ' are neither conditions of awareness nor the aware- 
ness itself. They are a distinguishable element in intelligent be- 
havior, "awareness" being another distinguishable element. I hope 
this makes my real meaning clear. 

3. I have to confess that I am surprised by Professor McGilvary's 
last article. It starts by quoting from me (p. 345) a passage in which 
I state that until the epistemological realists have "considered the 
main proposition of the pragmatic realists, viz., that knowing is 
something that happens to things in the natural course of their 
career, not the sudden introduction of a 'unique' and non-natural 
type of relation — that to a mind or consciousness — they are hardly 
in a position to discuss the second and derived pragmatic proposi- 
tion that, in this natural continuity, things in becoming known 
undergo a specific and detectable qualitative change." So far the 
quotation from my article. Then follows immediately this amazing 
statement of Professor McGilvary. "The realists criticized are 
guilty, then, of believing that knowing is a sudden introduction of 
a 'unique' and non-natural relation." I call it amazing because I 
know of no principles of conversion, obversion, contraposition or any 
other mode of interpreting a proposition by which the passage 
quoted is transformable into what Professor McGilvary makes out 
of it. Idealists hold that knowledge is a unique and non-natural re- 
lation of things to mind or consciousness, and they make this belief 
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the basis of the doctrine that things thereby have their seemingly 
physical qualities changed into psychical ones. This idealistic doc- 
trine has been attributed to pragmatists ; at least it has been attrib- 
uted to me, as possibly Professor McGilvary may recall. That real- 
ists are not in a position to consider the actual nature of the prag- 
matic doctrine that knowing makes a difference in things till they 
have dissociated the premisses upon which it rests from the premisses 
upon which the idealistic conclusion rests, may, I think, be stated 
without being turned into a statement that realists are "guilty" of 
holding the obnoxious doctrine. 

So far as this portion of his article is concerned, it seems to rest 
upon the supposition that I was hitting at some person or persons, 
instead of examining a position. In talking about presentative real- 
ism, I thought I made it clear that by presentative realism I meant 
the doctrine that knowledge is presentation of objects, relations, and 
propositions to a knower, such presentation occurring (according to 
this kind of realism) both by perception and by thought. I can 
assure Professor McGilvary (and others, if there be others that need 
the assurance) that I never supposed that my criticism applied to 
any except to those to whom, by its terms, it does apply. Mr. Mc- 
Gilvary says: "Mr. Dewey has, in the commendable way so char- 
acteristic of him, made his criticisms as impersonal as possible." I 
could gladly have foregone the compliment if this impersonal exami- 
nation of a problem had been taken as, in good faith, of the essence 
of the article. The identification of mind, soul, with the self, the ego, 
and the conception that knowledge is a relation between the object 
as one term and the self as the other, are perhaps the most character- 
istic and permeating traits of the doctrines of modern philosophy. As 
yet the realists, with two partial exceptions, have not explicitly de- 
veloped a theory regarding the self — or subject — and its place or lack 
of place in knowledge. The problem seems to me important enough to 
repay attention. 

In the latter part of Mr. McGilvary 's article, there is a point pre- 
sented which does not depend upon dubious mind-reading of my 
intentions. In my earlier article I had stated "the very things that, 
from the standpoint of perception as a natural event, are conditions 
that account for its happening, are from the standpoint of percep- 
tion as a case of knowledge, part of the object that ought to be 
known, but is not." Mr. McGilvary questions the "ought" — ques- 
tions, in fact, is a mild term. It denotes, according to him, "a priori 
legislation," "sheer dogmatism," "licentious intellectualism. " Be- 
fore doing penance in sackcloth and ashes, I will remark that ought 
sometimes means "ought as a matter of logical conclusion from the 
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premisses. ' ' It was in that sense the ought is used in this passage, so 
that if I am in error my sins are not of the kind mentioned, but con- 
sist of inability to connect premiss and conclusion properly. To go 
into that matter would involve pretty much a recapitulation of my en- 
tire article. I content myself here with pointing out that I was deal- 
ing with the doctrine that a seen light is, ipso facto, a knowledge (good 
or bad) of its cause, say an astronomical star, and with the bearing of 
this doctrine upon the idealistic contention concerning the numerical 
duplicity of the star and the star as "known" in perception — that 
is, the immediately visible light. And my point was that if the seen 
light is per se knowledge of the star as a real object, the physical 
conditions referred to can not be appealed to (this "can not" is in- 
tended in a purely logical sense) in explanation of the deficiencies 
and mistakes of the perceptual knowing, since they are, according 
to the doctrine, part of the object known by the perception. Mr. Me- 
Gilvary's illustration regarding a wedding and the events that lead up 
to it is interesting, but not relevant, as there is no contention, so far as 
I am aware, that the event called a wedding is, ipso facto, a knowledge 
of that which caused it. It is somewhat "amusing" that the illustra- 
tion fits perfectly what I said about the adequacy of the naturalistic 
explanation when applied to the happening of the perception as an 
event, but has no visible tie of connection with the doctrine that the 
perception is, ex officio, a knowledge of the "real" object that pro- 
duced it. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERRATURE 

William James and other Essays in the Philosophy of Life. Josiah 
Royce. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. ix + 301. 
What survives in any philosophic system is not so much its dialectic 
adequacy as its temperamental promptings. People do not embrace an 
ism for reason, but become reasonable by embracing an ism. A particular 
formula then becomes a genuine philosophers' stone, whose virtue it is to 
dissolve the dross of experience in the alembic of argument and to trans- 
mute its baser metal into the pure gold without alloy of canon or of 
system. These observations are commonplaces, I know. But no one can 
fail to feel keenly the deep and living truth of them who reads this book 
by Josiah Royce, with its familiar arguments so rejuvenated by the fresh- 
ness of new contexts and new experience, its somewhat stern but not 
joyless piety so suffusing every evoking occasion, lifting it by the force of 
personality from the realm of utterance to the realm of worship, so wide 



